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INTRODUCTION 


The document which forms the subject of the present communi¬ 
cation is a Spanish account, heretofore unknown, describing the 
English seizure of the island of Jamaica, in May, 1655, and the 
Spanish resistance to that invasion up to July 3 of the following 
year. It was written by an ecclesiastic, Captain Julian de Castilla, 
who was ‘ ‘ one of those present upon these coasts, south and north, 
nearly fourteen months ”—that is, during the entire period which 
his narrative covers. 

The original of this document is preserved in the General Archives 
of the Indies, Seville, Spain, in a package entitled Simancas, Secular, 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo : Documentos correspondientes a la 
perdida de la isla Jamaica ; comprende desde el ano de 1634 a 1678 ; 
Estante 54, Cajon 3, Legajo 29. It consists of six closely written 
folios, and is bound in with others, constituting an expediente. 
Study of these discovers that it was sent from Jamaica, in July, 1656, 
to don Pedro Zapata, governor at Cartagena, along with another, 
shorter relation, written by don Juan de Leiva, which the editor 
has not seen. In due season Governor Zapata forwarded Castilla's 
narrative to Spain. 

It was found in the Sevihe archives in the course of an investiga¬ 
tion made under the direction of Mr. Frank A. Cundall for the 
Institute of Jamaica. A transcript exists in the Institute’s West 
India Reference Library, at Kingston. 

Among the many documents which have been transcribed for 
the Institute, this one is unique, in that it presents events in 
narrative form. The other documents which constitute the Insti¬ 
tute’s large collection of transcripts are letters, informaciones, 
cedulas and consultas. This, alone, is an attempt to write history. 

Obviously, it was written for a purpose : to advance the interests 
of those Spaniards who remained in Jamaica, to harry the English, 
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after most had abandoned the island. The patriots sent it to 
Cartagena because they felt that in don Pedro Zapata they had a 
friend, as they had not in the governor at Santiago de Cuba. While 
its author might well have been more explicit in setting forth the 
conduct of some of his compatriots (don Francisco de Carvajal, 
don Duarte de Acosta, Governor Ramirez himself), particularly 
during the negotiations which culminated in the Spaniards’ refusal 
to abide by the articles of capitulation, nevertheless his narrative 
is well borne out, not only by very many other documents at 
Seville, but also by the English accounts of the seizure. 

As Professor Firth has remarked, 1 “ there are few incidents in 
the history of the Protectorate about which so much certainty is 
attainable,” and yet, until the present moment no Spanish account 
of the English occupation of Jamaica has been known to exist, 
to complement the various very excellent English relations. 

Castilla’s narrative may be left to take its proper place beside the 
latter. Not only was its author well informed, but also being 
“ Persona muy docta ” (don Juan de Leiva so describes him), he 
tells his story with all the “ elegance ” approved by his century 
and yet remains as picturesque as Whistler himself. 2 

Further, to the abundant material accessible to students of the 
events which he describes, this narrative contributes names hitherto 
unknown of persons and of places, descriptions of incidents and 
statements of Spanish opinions and policies. In short, it supplies 
materials for supplementing and correcting the information which 
exists upon the English side, and it must be taken into considera¬ 
tion in any future account of the English occupation of Jamaica. 

I. A. WRIGHT. 

1 The Narrative of General Venables (London, 1900), p. vii. 

3 The Narrative of General Venables, pp. 144 et-seq. 


THE ENGLISH CONQUEST OF 
JAMAICA 1655-1656 

An Account of what happened 
in the Island of Jamaica, 
from May 20 of the year 1655, 
when the English laid siege to 
it, up to July 3 of this year 1656. 

Dawn of the 20th of May of last year, 1655, 1 which was Thursday, 
disclosed fifty-six large vessels off Caguaya, port 2 of the town of 
Santiago de la Vega, 3 in the island of Jamaica. This island 
appertains to the marquisate of his excellency, the Duke of 
Veragua, in America; it is one of the Antilles. 4 Under his 
excellency, don Juan Ramirez de Orellana, knight of the Order 
of Santiago, was governor of Jamaica at this time. 5 Dawn disclosed 
the presence of fifty-six large vessels, with more than twenty pinnaces 
and launches, the exact number 6 of which could not be determined 
because of the interposition of the larger vessels, barks and sail-boats. 

This fleet had been descried the afternoon before by two fishermen, 
who were turtling near Morante Point 7 on the coast. They sailed 
their canoes the rest of the afternoon of that day and all night 
and hardly arrived before the English fleet, in the place men- 

1 May 10, English style. 2 Kingston harbour. 

3 Since become Spanish Town. It is well described in the English accounts . 
see Memorials of the Professional Life and Times of Sir William Penn, Knt. 
(London, M.DCCC.XXXII.), II, p. 103 ; The Narrative of General Venables 
(London, 1900), pp. 98, 138-9, etc. 

1 To Spaniards of the time, the West Indies in general were las lslas de 
Barlovento.” All America was “ las Indias.” 

5 Compare Jamaica under the Spaniards (Kingston, 1919)1 P- 5 ' 2 > note. 

6 See Memorials, II, pp. 17-8, 56-7. . 

1 South East Point. See frontispiece, Jamaica under the Spaniards. 
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THE ENGLISH CONQUEST 

tioned. They warned the governor, who ordered the alarm to be 
sounded, bidding his maestre de campo, 1 don Francisco de 
Proenza, to go down to the port with all the men he could 
assemble, to see what fleet it was ; which done, the said maestre 
de campo reported to the governor that it was an English fleet, 
as the flags taut in the wind proclaimed. 

This invasion occurred at a time when most of the residents of 
the town were away, on their cattle ranches, or attending to the 
grinding on their sugar plantations, or to other tasks upon their 
farms and in their cacao groves. The governor went down to the 
beach of the port, where there were some breast works with five 
iron cannon, and a hundred and eighty men, who assembled with 
their arms and flags. 

Most of the large vessels of this fleet were unable to enter the 
port; others grounded on the bar; others of lesser draft ran up 
by the palm grove of the Liguani ranches, on the other side of 
the harbour and the beach. Only two 2 flush- decked frigates of 
twenty-four guns each, made themselves masters of the port’s 
beach, under the protection of which many launches and pinnaces 
entered. Although our artillery played on them, our fire was 
ineffectual, as was the return fire of the two frigates. None were 
damaged ; whereupon the governor, maestre de campo and sargento 
mayor, together with the captains who were present with repre¬ 
sentations of their companies, retired to the town, having arranged 
that the enemy should not land men by the way of the lime-kiln 3 — 
a road which runs from the foot of the promontory, whence watch 
is kept on the sea. In years past this was attempted by W illi am 
Jackson, commanding an English fleet. Although he saw nine 
flags displayed, our maestre de campo, being at that time sargento 
mayor of the island, repulsed him with two companies. Finally, 
the English remained masters of the port, its beach, and artillery. 

Next day, with nine tercios of infantry they marched upon the 
town, of which they took possession. It is a level road over two 
short leagues, but hilly, and suitable in this distance for the laying 

1 Spanish “ maestres de campo ” were equivalent to English colonels of 
the time ; and quite as numerous. 

2 The English accounts agree that only the Martin galley (which Francis 
Barrington described as “ a small friggott ”) engaged the enemy. See Narra¬ 
tive, pp. 35, 136-7, 162 ; Memorials, II, pp. 51, 99 ; Clarke Papers (London, 
1899) III pp. 58-9 ; Barrington Letters (Seventh Report of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Historical Manuscripts, London, 1879), Part I, appendix, p. 573. 

:i In the vicinity of Passage Fort. 
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of many an ambuscade. On one side is the Caguaya river, which 
gives its name to the port. It has gullies, and at its fords an enemy 
may be attacked safely, since he is thirsty, and to cool himself off, 
runs every risk. A few well disciplined men might prevent many 
from entering the town . 1 The English general took up his lodging 
in the town hall, the colonels or maestres de campo, and the captains, 
possessed themselves of quarters throughout the town. 

Thither arrived Antonio de Salinas, a resident . 2 He spoke with 
some of the military officers, and they carried him, under safe- 
conduct, to the general, who was Robert Venables, English by 
birth, a soldier of fortune, whose good fortune (rather because he 
had served Oliver Cromwell) raised him to the post of colonel of a 
regiment and governor of Ireland, and, from this position, to be 
general of this fleet. To judge by his appearance, he was a man 
over thirty years of age. They gave him the title of excellency, 
just as they gave to Oliver Cromwell, protector of England, that 
of highness. He brought his wife in the fleet. 

He sent word to the governor to send to him the maestre de 
campo or the sargento mayor, in order that he might talk with one 
of them . 3 The governor had withdrawn to the farm and sugar 
plantation of don Francisco Cartagena de Agramonte, treasurer 
for the Holy Crusade ; the governor’s family had been divided up 
among the various persons who accommodated its members. 

And while Salinas travels the two leagues which lie between the 
town and that estate, where the governor is, in order to deliver to 
him the English general’s message, let us turn our eyes to the 
sorrowful picture which the plain and field of the town presented, 
full of people on foot—children and aged persons, men and women 

1 It transpires, then, that there were Spaniards (Captain Castilla among 
them) who shared the English opinion that resistance might have been offered 
the- invaders along the road from the harbour to the town. Compare The 
Barrington Letters, Seventh Report, p. 574 ; The Clarke Papers, III, p. 59 1 
Memorials, II, p. xoo ; The Narrative, p. 137. 

2 The student of the English accounts cited infers that as the invaders 
approached the town, about two o’clock in the afternoon, on Friday, May 
11, English reckoning, Salinas and some others approached on horseback, 
and displaying a flag of truce. Obviously, their mission was to inform the 
enemy that if supplies were what they wanted, the Spaniards were ready 
to come to an understanding. "... for the ennemie did think wee had come 
vpon that account as Jacson did with his flete, which was onlie to vitell, 
and so be gon againe. . . .”—Whistler, The Narrative, p. 163. 

3 “ We told them we would treat when we saw any authorized from the 
Governour. . . .”—Venables, The- Narrative, p. 36. See also p. 114, Venables 
commission, paragraph 7, constituting his authority so to do. 
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(some beset with pains, others having given birth that day), some 
dying, and, among all, pitiable confusion and lamentation. It was 
God's mercy that the enemy did not sally forth that day into the 
country, for had he done so the affliction must have been even 
greater, since consternation would have prevented the women, 
maidens and children from fleeing the danger ; rather, they would 
have entered into it, because they were as wearied as may be 
imagined, from walking and carrying, each one, the little bundle 
of dearest possessions he had been able to bring from home, all 
exposed to the inclemency of rain, sun and winds, and persecuted 
by hunger. Dolorous exodus decreed by the Sovereign Judge, 
His Divine justice being provoked by our failings, so determinedly 
persisted in ! " Ynfelices nos qui tantum displicemus Deo, ut per 

rabiem barbarorum illius in nos ira disseuiat," as the great doctor 1 
wrote to his beloved Heliodorus, lamenting the impenitence of his 
age, as I weep the impenitence of this ! Perhaps Our Lord Divine 
makes ministers of His justice out of these and other heretics, 
barbarously schismatic in the profession of His Holy Catholic 
Faith, permitting to them those violent acts which they commit 
against His faithful and His Church. 

“ Oh, Sovereign God, how wonderful 

are the paths, Lord, which Thou travelest! ” 

So chanted the Canon Cairasco, divine songster, whom the universe 
applauds, referring to the life of Saint Gregory Taumaturgus, in 
Part 6 of his most sweet Sanctoral, in the cadent of the 22nd octave ; 
and I repeat it in this digression. 

Salinas arrived at the governor’s tent, delivered his message, and 
the governor, on hearing it, ordered the sargento mayor, don 
Francisco de Carvajal, 2 to go with Salinas to see what the English- 

1 “St. Jerome” in the margin, in a handwriting not Castilla’s. 

2 The governor, don Juan Ramirez, was the highest authority in the 
island. Next to the governor ranked the maestro de campo, don Francisco 
de Proenza. Third, the sargento mayor (approximately lieutenant colonel), 
don Francisco de Carvejal. 

From this Spanish narrative and the English accounts, the student infers 
that Salinas and Carvajal saw Venables on Friday night; but perhaps 
it was not until Saturday morning. ”... next morning (i.e. Saturday, 
the 12th) a Priest and a Major came to us to desire a treaty. . . ."—Venables, 
Narrative, p. 36. The editor has seen nothing in the Spanish documents 
to suggest that Salinas was a priest; but Carvajal might well have been 
described in English as a major. “ I told them,” Venables continues, “ we 
came not to pillage, but to plant; and withal having been long at sea with 
salt meat I expected they should send us in an hundred cows daily for our 
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man wanted. This was done, and the general asked the sargento 
mayor to order thirty beeves and some milk goats and sheep brought 
in next day. The sargento mayor returned with this request to 
the governor, who immediately ordered the sargento mayor to take 
to the general the beeves for which he asked. The next day the 
cattle were taken to the Englishman, except the sheep and goats. 
These were not sent, because the day that the army arrived in the 
town it left not one of these animals alive, since they pastured 
almost in its outskirts and at night came home to their owners’ 
corrals as to their sheds. Neither did the English spare any of 
the dogs, cats, colts or donkeys which their bullets reached, so 
exceedingly hungry were they when they landed. 

The English general lamented the small number of the beeves, 
the lack of the milk goats and sheep, loudly 1 exclaiming that he 
had ordered three hundred cows and they brought him thirty : 
what was he to do with thirty toward the sustenance of sixteen 
thousand men at arms, which he had there ? If the Spaniards so 
desired, the English would themselves fetch them, along with all 
the horned cattle and small cattle there were ! All these noisy 
menaces were voiced by his chaplain and preacher, who, having 
been raised in Spain from a child, took the habit of Saint Dominic, 
according to the English, and, ordained a priest, returned to England 
and fell from the Faith. 

The general bade the sargento mayor bring him the three hundred 
head of horned cattle, and as many more saddled horses ; and 
return with the maestre de campo, with authority from the governor, 
or else that the governor himself appear, to arrive at an agreement 
as to what was to be done, in order to avoid delays. The sargento 
mayor replied that delays must occur, inasmuch as the governor 
was many leagues distant and not with the maestre de campo. 
He assured the Englishman that they would meet and consider 
what was most suitable to the service of God, of the King, our 
master, and to the welfare of the island. 

supply, with fresh meat and cassavina bread proportionable, or without 
those supplies I would not treat. Whereupon they sent us in cattle, but 
not bread, alledging they had not enough for us.” 

1 This was evidently a stormy interview : see Memorials, II, p. 103. The 
former Catholic priest was Mr. Gage, interpreting, “ whose reports to Crom¬ 
well of the Spanish possessions in America first prompted this expedition.” 
See the Narrative, p. 125, “ Commissions delivered to severall officers att 
Hispaniola and Jamayca. Novemb ' 1654 Mr. Thomas Gage, chaplaine to 
the Generral’s Regiment.” 
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The preacher, the general, and he who was governor of Saint 
Catherine (present as a colonel), and the rest of the parliamen¬ 
tarians, laughed heartily. A colonel—one of those nearest the 
general—bade the preacher inform the sargento mayor that God 
had no need of the services of any of them, that He was well served 
in Heaven by angels and good souls, and that they were not there 
in the service of the King don Filipo, but in their own, which was 
the best suited to the welfare of the island. 

The sargento mayor replied that his majesty possessed the island 
by both 1 rights, by that of continuous possession for a hundred and 
forty years, and concession and authority of the Holy Apostolic 
See and of His Holiness Pope Alexander, extended to the Catholic 
Monarchs and their successors. The preacher replied that in the 
same manner that these Monarchs had conquered this island, the 
English conquered it now, and that not right, but might of arms 
gave them possession. He said that the Pope could concede neither 
lands nor the right to conquer them, but should mind his churches 
and his papists. He remarked that the Pope did not succeed in 
taking his kingdom from Henry VIII, although he gave it to 
whomsoever might conquer it, and he added other blasphemous, 
licentious words " tan turn ut noceat cupit esse potens,” which 
signalize heretic perfidy without other foundation than its appetite. 
It seems that Juvenal voiced this when he said " hoc volo, sic 
iuueo, sit pro ratione voluntas.” There is no commentary compar¬ 
able to David’s, when he said of the heretics and their sectarians, 
“ Posuerunt in coelum ossa et linguas eorum,” etc., let the great 
Basilius assist me to exclaim, for on the day of the festival of the 
Holy Trinity the said preacher ascended the pulpit of the church to 
deliver his sermon, inviting to it our priests and the sargento mayor 
and captains. On Corpus the sagrarium was to have been placed 
in the capilla mayor which was newly built, and the devotion of 
the town anticipated much festivity. 

The governor was advised of all these things by the sargento 
mayor and the captains who accompanied him. He sent word 2 to 
the governor, don Pedro de Bayona de Villanueva, at Santiago de 
Cuba, by the ensign, don Carlos de Louaina, that he, in turn, might 

1 1.e. human and divine. 

2 It would appear that this message never reached don Pedro de Bayona, 
inasmuch as the first news he had of events in Jamaica was furnished him 
in July, 1655, by refugees (Archives of Indies, 54-3-29, Bayona Villanueva 

to the crown, Santiago de Cuba, July 27, 1655). See p. 21, note 2. 
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inform the Count de Montalvo, president of the audiencia in the 
city of Santo Domingo, from which coast it was rumoured that this 
fleet had been driven off with loss of more than a thousand English ; 
and, further, that he might similarly advise all fortified places in 
these islands and on the mainland. 

Without loss of time 1 the governor empowered the maestre de 
campo don Francisco de Proenza, and the sargento mayor, don 
Francisco de Carvajal, to come to an agreement advantageous to 
the service of both majesties, and, lest the said maestre de campo 
fail to arrive in time, since he was ten leagues away, assuring the 
safety of his wife and six daughters and three sons, he empowered 
the sargento mayor, Duarte de Acosta Noguera, 2 to act, a citizen 
who in political or military affairs might well assume any even higher 
mission. The maestre de campo failing to return, these two went 
in to treat of the matter of capitulation. Nothing was effected, 
because the general demanded that the commissioners be military 
officers in active service, or the governor, or the maestre de campo ; 
he gave assurance that if the governor would come in, he should 
be received and treated with the honors of captain general, and 
presently return to his tent. They were aware that he was very ill. 
The sargento mayor Duarte de Acosta and two captains remained 
with the English, for this enemy always retained hostages without 
giving any. 3 

1 Perhaps on Sunday ; or on Monday, since “ The 14th they were again 
hot on the treaty. . . .”— Seventh Report, p. 574. 

2 " . . . Don Acosta, a Portuguise . . .” “ ■ • ■ one of the best men 
amongst them. . . .”— The N arrative, pp. 39, 99 - See instructions to Colonel 
Bland (Ibid. 124)—his plantation needed special guard, for, admirable as 
“ this Gent” (Ibid., p. 39) may have appeared to the English, the Spanish 
documents make it plain that to the Spaniards he was a traitor and recognized 

as such. _ 

3 “ . . .i n regard they had yesterday (Monday) obliged themselves for 
the governor's coming in,” the English now effected to regard Duarte de 
Acosta and the two captains not as commissioners, but as hostages (Memorials, 
II, p. 104). 

“ The Articles being sign’d by the Commissioners I demanded the Com¬ 
missioners for Hostages for performance and kept them. . . .”—Venables, 
The Narrative, p. 39. See also pp. 99, 137. Cf. Memorials, II, p. 104. 

Narrative, pp. 39 , 99 . 1 37 - . . ,, 

Apparently, then, the articles of capitulation were not only laid down, but 
signed as well—■ ‘ by the Commissioners,” be it remarked—prior to Governor 
Ramirez’s advent in the English camp. Study of the Spanish narrative 
suggests that Venables was demanding his signature in addition to those 
of the commissioners, for it will be observed that the governor announces 
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Our sargento mayor reported to the governor what had happened 
with the Englishman, at a time when the maestre de campo was 
present. To those assembled the governor expressed his desire to 
go in person to negotiate with the English general, definitely to 
determine what was to be done. The maestre de campo, with 
many entreaties, disagreed with him, bidding his honor observe that 
all the conduct of those hereties was traitorous, for they retained as 
prisoners the persons whom he sent in to them. He declared that 
their sole purpose was to catch the governor between doors, as the 
saying goes, and make him sign what terms they desired, and that 
he (the maestre de campo) would not accompany the governor 
upon such an errand, least of all go to the town, not even though 
his honor might summon him, nor would he respect the governor’s 
orders issued while with the English. The governor answered that 
he granted those parleys in order to shorten the negotiations, and 
that he would sign no paper not to the advantage of both majesties, 
and to the welfare of the island. There was not lacking a member 
of the governor’s family to say : “The people of Jamaica think that 
don Joan will not go to see the English general, because he is afraid. 
They deceive themselves. Now they shall see.” 

Nevertheless, the governor asked his opinion of the Licentiate 
Juan de Chaves Bejarano commissary of the Holy Office, whom, 
with the high sheriff of the Holy office and Captain Julian de 
Castilla, 1 he had requested to accompany him to the town. The 
licentiate replied that in such matters because of his profession he 
gave no opinion, but that it was salutary to avoid the occasion of 
danger. Again, the governor asked a certain person well along 
in years, who was there, what he thought of his intention, for the 
outcome of which the sargento mayor made himself responsible 
being a third party to it. This person answered that he should 
not by any means do as he planned ; if the predicament demanded 
parleys, these should be held as between equals in the open field, 

that he will sign no paper not to the advantage of “ both majesties,” 
i.e. of his God and of his king. The Spanish translation of the articles 
of capitulation preserved in the Archives at Seville does not bear his name. 
When, presumably after the 17th (“ 17th, Thursday.—The Spaniards signed 
the articles.. . . ."), the accountant, Tello, brought them before the assembly 
at Bunducu, if they did not carry that signature, its omission may have 
amounted to an order to the Spaniards to reject the articles, as indeed they 
did, encouraged by Tello. They adopted, then, the policy which, according 
to this narrative, had beeh Proenza’s all along. 

1 Author of this narrative. 
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and not at the headquarters of the Englishman, without more 
guarantee than his trickery, which was obvious to all. 

The sargento mayor don Francisco de Carvajal replied, saying : 

“ My word and my head are pledged that the governor shall go, 
and return presently to this farm.” 1 At this, all fell silent, except 
the maestre de campo, who opposed the project, 2 and argued 
against it, with all submissiveness and courtesy. The conference 
ended. 

And the governor set out, 3 accompanied by the maestre de 
campo, the sargento mayor, the accountant don Hieronimo Tello 
(his nephew), by the commissary of the Holy Office, the captains 
don Francisco de Leiva Ysassi, familiar and high sheriff of the 
Holy Office for the island, and Julian de Castilla and other persons. 
In a hammock which served him as a litter, two negroes carried the 
governor. 4 On the way he called the maestre de campo to him 
and said to him : “ Senor don Francisco, I am going to face the 
English general. I do not know what will happen to me. As 
becomes you, act, then, in the service of God and of his majesty.” 
It seems that he foresaw his misfortune. 

Half a league from the town the maestre de campo bade the 
sargento mayor advance, and fetch at least a passport from the 
English general for the governor and his company. The sargento 
mayor went forward and shortly after there returned an adjutant 
of ours with a paper from the sargento mayor to the governor, 
informing him that he might enter the town with full assurance, 
in which field the army was drawn up to receive him. There were 
nine tercios of infantry with sixty-six flags, rather more than less, 
those of each tercio differing from those of the others in color, and 
that of each company being distinctive in design. 

After the governor and the Englishman and his parliamentarians 
had talked together, they carried the governor and the accountant, 
his nephew, to the residence of the high sheriff of the Holy 
Office. The governor was prostrate, with more than twenty sores 
and fistulae which he got in Cadiz and Cartagena, thanks to the 

1 See p. 7, note 3. 

2 “ . . , we . . . set division among them. . . —Venables, The Narra¬ 

tive, p. 99. See also p. 39 ; mention of ‘‘ a Coll, amongst them Enemy to 
the Governour. . . .” 

3 “ ... the Governor ... I fetch’d in. . . .”—Venables, The Narrative, 
P- 39 ' 

4 Compare with the English accounts. The Narrative, pp. 137, 164. 
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ineffectiveness of mercurial ointments. 1 A hard time did the good 
gentleman have of it, since, knowing how sore he was, the English¬ 
man sent him no surgeon to treat and cure him ; conduct to be 
anticipated, since heretic impiety has been guilty of greater cruelties, 
of which Europe is witness in the wars waged by their Most Christian 
and Most Catholic majesties. 2 V 

The citizens of the island gradually drew away from the town. 

Some went to Guatibacoa. 3 On the plains of that region there 
arc; more cattle and ranches than in all the rest of the island. When 
lie had made sure of the safety of his household, the maestre de 
campo came to the bridge, which is two long leagues distant from 
the village. He brought with him a hundred and thirty soldiers 
with fire arms and lances, fifteen negro bowmen, 4 and the zeal and 
activity of the Licentiate Alonso Telles, presbyter who was curate 
of this church for more than fourteen years. This priest had shown 
great devotion in defense of his country, which Governor don Juan 
Ramirez recognized, since two years before he had given him the 
title of military chaplain and chief builder of the church. 

The maestre de campo sent out scouts ; they killed many English, 5 
who came forth in troops into the country to hunt guinea hens, 

1 The Narrative, pp. 137, 164, 166. 

2 “ . . . we ware in hopes that he would sane the Hangman a labor.”— 

Ibid., p. 166. If Ramirez died of this disease it was not at this time, nor 
did he afford the hangman business, despite Venables’ belated threats (see 
The Barrington Letter, Seventh Report, p. 574). Instead, the; English deported 
him and, dying at sea, he was buried in gulf waters off Yucatan at the end 
of September, 1655. See p. 22, note 1. 

3 Guatibacoa was evidently the region immediately south-west of the town, 
between it and West Harbour and Peake Bay, because the Anaya ranch is 
shown on contemporary maps preserved in the Archives of the indies to 
have been in the immediate vicinity of those harbours, and from the Anaya 
ranch we read in this same narrative (p. 14) that the English turned “ back ” 
to Guatibacoa. Other references bear out this conclusion and the editor 
has observed none that contradict it. 

* Negroes and mulattoes were the best fighters on the Spanish side. The 
English documents make this plain (compare The Narrative, pp. 36, 156, 
etc. ; note in The Barrington Letter, Seventh Report, p. 575, that they are 
“ the black rogues ” whom its writer desired to clear away) ; and the Spanish 
documents at Seville make it equally plain that when they fell away from 
him the last Spanish governor of Jamaica gave over his most Catholic majesty’s 
cause in that island as lost indeed. 

The English accounts leave no doubt of the damage done in the killing 
of stragglers. See, for instance. The Barrington Letter, Seventh Report, 
p. 574 ; The Clarke Papers, III, p. 59 ; The Narrative, p. 39, and much sub¬ 
sequent mention of said damage by cutting off stragglers. 
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ducks and other fowl. Among the prisoners taken was an English 
youth called George 1 Paine, who was brought before the maestre 
de campo because he begged for his life in Spanish. He stated that 
he was General Robert’s interpreter, who for this purpose had 
brought him from Barbadoes, where he was a merchant. 

From him the Spaniards learned of the glorious resistance which 
had been made in the island of Santo Domingo, to besiege which 
this fleet had come especially from England, in order, from there, 
to conquer all these islands and the continent. He declared that 
there remained in the fleet not more than four or five horses and 
two mares, which had not been landed, because they were so thin. 
He said that his Proctector, Oliver Cromwell, had received into 
London the greater part of the Hebrews of Flanders and sold 
them one of the best quarters in the city, with a church for syna¬ 
gogue. He understood that these Jews had urged the despatch 
of this fleet and advanced a great loan for its fitting out. It is 
not d ifficult, to believe this, since the example of Brazil exhibits 
similar treasons and iniquities committed by this blind people out 
of the aversion they have for us. 

Similarly, the scouts sent out by our maestre de campo, don 
Francisco de Proenza, caught a negro belonging to sargento mayor 
Duarte de Acosta Noguera. 2 He was coming from the town with 
a paper from his owner for Gaspar de Acosta, his brother, in reply 
to another which he had written to him. Although an Angola 
black, this negro was clever. He could read and write, knew the 
movable feasts, conjunctions, moon and tides, as well as though 
he had especially studied them ; he was a good sugar-master, and 
could give an excellent account of himself when necessary. The 
alcalde, Bernardino de Fuentes, put him to the garrote, saying that 
he desired to be rid of hindrances, and that this negro was a 
messenger from the enemy. The alcalde would hear no petitions 
for his life, although many were made. The same thing happened 
to Juan Jimenez, who, with his wife, was a prisoner of the enemy. 
He came bringing a letter from the sargento mayor don Francisco 
de Carvajal, to his wife and brother, don Felix de Carvajal, and was 
taken at the foot of a tree. After he had made his deposition, he 

1 Presently called Nicholas Paine; see p. 21. 

2 Compare Venables’ mention of this incident. The Narrative, p. 39. This 
negro could not have been a priest, but he may well have served the church in 
some very modest capacity. The English documents leave no doubt that his 
execution was justified ; and they and this Spanish narrative both show that 
Duarte de Acosta’s disaffection was disastrous to the Spaniards. See p. 17. 
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was found dead next morning, without having confessed and despite 
the fact that he was guarded. There has been varied talk concern¬ 
ing these two deaths, but while the alcalde plays the role of judge, 
who is to call him to account, most especially in such times as these, 
when furor arma ministrat ? 

The accountant 1 came to Guatibacoawith the articles of capitu¬ 
lation, drawn up ad libitum and signed by the Englishman, the 
governor and the sargento mayor. They were read at the Bunducu 
ranch in the presence of the maestre de campo and a great concourse 
of people, who were there. 

They were to the effect 2 that within twelve days from their date 
every faithful Christian was to present himself to the general, or 
his deputies, with all the money in gold, silver and copper he might 
have, jewels, silverware, slaves, household effects, ranches, farms, 
sugar estates, mills, arms, munitions and merchandise—and there 
were other clauses so detailed that they read like an inventory drawn 
up by heirs in disagreement. Artificers, poor and rich, who might 
desire to remain in the island, might do so provided they agreed 
to live under the government and laws of England. No priest 
nor book might remain in the island. Each person was to bring 
his own victuals for a month and present himself at the end of 
twelve days. His excellency would furnish ships to convey them 
to lower ports, that is, to Honduras and Campeche, allowing each 
person two shirts and one suit of clothes, the military officers to 
retain their arms and insignias. 

These articles were dictated by him who was governor of Saint 
Catherine. Never was such aversion seen as that which this 
heretic entertains towards Spaniards, despite the fact that General 
Pimienta granted him and his sargento mayor such generous 
quarter and passage when their thieveries and cruelties did not 
merit consideration.- 

All who heard these articles exclaimed against them, demanding 
signal favor of God, saying that they would rather die in the bush 
than see their daughters and wives in the power of the heretics. 
Although the maestre de campo labored earnestly, as did the 
sargento mayor, 3 don Cristobal Ysassi, and other persons, it was 

!Cf. Narrative, p. 165. 2 Cf. Narrative, pp. 36-39. 

3 Just as don Francisco de Proeneza succeeded to leadership of the Spani¬ 
ards, in the absence of his only superior, Governor Ramirez, so, evidently, 
don Francisco de Carvajal had been succeeded by don Cristobal Ysassi 
Arnaldo, presently to become last Spanish governor of Jamaica. 
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unavailing, inasmuch as each person endeavoured to get away to 
the mountains and the bush. Meantime, where they encountered 
Englishmen, they spared his life to none. Many were killed, 
because, although the general published a prohibitory order 1 (when, 
being informed by the captains, he appreciated how many men were 
missing from muster), hunger urged them forth, and our people 
killed them : 

“For it is the final consolation of the wretched 
Who can do no more, to die avenged,” 

melodiously wrote the most illustrious Doctor don Bernardo de 
Valbuena, bishop of Porto Rico, previously abbot of this island, 
in his Bernard (book 6, octave 144). In this manner the English¬ 
man has lost more than a thousand men, killed up to the present 
day, July 4. 

When the English general saw that the accountant, don Geronimo 
Tello, did not return 2 with the decision in respect to the articles 
of capitulation, and that at the bridge damage was being done to 
his people, and that the time limit which he had set, had expired, 
he despatched 3 three thousand men to the region around Guatibacoa 
and Santiago ranch, where he had heard from certain fugitive 
negroes that there were many rich women. 

This army having arrived little more than half a league from the 
bridge, a colonel advanced and saw two scouts of ours. They were 
the ensign, Joan Gomez de Posada, and Diego de Medina. The 
Englishman called them loudly, saying : “ Dogs, come to the army/' 

1 Cf. Narrative, p. 39. 

2 Cf. Narrative, p. 165, lines beginning “ Now this Spaniard did know what 
would kep our sillie Armie quiat. . . .” and with the accusation, p. 164, at 
the end of the entry for the 13th day. 

The author of the anonymous relation, Ibid., p. 137, states that the 
Spaniards wrote a letter to the English informing them of their rejection 
of the articles ; see also the Barrington Letters, Seventh Report, p. 574. 

3 The English documents show that on Tuesday, May 22, Colonel Buller 
with a commanded party of perhaps as many as 3,000 men, did set out for 
the west, guided by Duarte de Acosta's advice. Lt.-Col. Ward commanded 
a force that went also, by sea. They did not succeed in engaging the enemy, 
except as the enemy chose (in guerrilla warfare). They brought back some 
prisoners and news that the island was indeed fertile. They had travelled 
south-west as far as the vicinity of Peake Bay or West Harbor (Anaya). 
Seep. 10, note 3. See Memorials, II, pp. 104-5 ; Narrative, p. 138 ; Barrington 
Letters, Seventh Report, p. 574. Colonel Buller returned on Friday, the 
last of May. 
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They spurred up their horses as if to flee, and the Englishman, 
prouder yet, spurred up his. When they saw that he was in a 
convenient place, they turned and killed him with lances. Neither 
the side arms and the pike he carried availed to defend him, nor 
the eighty mounted men who were the army, which at full speed 
advanced to the bridge, in great grief at having lost this colonel. 

These troops passed the night at the Anaya ranch and the 
following morning were at Santiago ranch, where they found 
nobody. There they rounded up forty-seven head of cattle, and 
breakfasted on all the dogs and cats of that ranch, and colts and 
donkeys, of the meat of which they are very fond. 

The enemy turned back to the Guatibacoa ranches, contiguous 
to Santiago, and having remained three days, preparing meat, 
returned to the town, en route encountering another army 1 of four 

1 “ Upon consultation at his^ (Colonel Buller’s) arrivall, and considering 
that the onely way to famine the enemie by keeping him from his Cassavi 
bread, it was concluded that the next day a partie of a xooo men should 
disperce and settle att severall plantations, where the other should follow 
in due time, to inhabit the country, which will be devided among the regi¬ 
ments, and every man to have his proportion of goods from the provence 
thereof, they manuring it themselves. And for the better carrying on heereof 
a committee is appoynted for the benefit! of the country.”—Anonymous 
relation, Narrative, p. 138. 

“After this (Buller’s) another partie was sent forth, who remained 15 
miles from the citty in plantacions. Afterwards little of accions, onely the 
army was devided by regiments into severall quarters of the habitable 
parts of the country to plant guarrisons.”—Anonymous narrative, Clarke 
Papers, III, pp. 59-60. 

“ . . . then one Lt.-Coll. Bland was commanded out with another party 
(on June 1, then ; see Narrative, date of his instructions, p. 124) to the 
plantations alotted for my coil’s plantations and future quarters ; the said 
It. coll, returned, but left a major there to secure them from the enemy.”—- 
Barrington Letters, Seventh Report, p. 574. 

“ At present (June 4, 1655) we are possessed of the Town and of their 
Houses, and the People are fled into the Mountains not daring to fight us, 
so that now we are spreading our Army into the country to quarter and to 
prevent the Enemy from getting Provision, so also to plant for our own 
relief ; for our shipping not coming to us hath put us to great loss and hard¬ 
ship. . .”—How, to his brother. Narrative, p. 40. 

“ I then being very weak order[ed] the Council of Warr to fall about 
distributing the Army into the several Plantations, that they might fall 
to work, and live (for the future) upon their own endeavours and fix planta¬ 
tions to be supplies at hand (Europe being far off) for the further carrying 
on the design. ... I sent also several Parties abroad to discover the 
country, and attempt upon the Enemy, and to secure the passes into the 
Mountains, who return’d with some Prisoners and Pillage, and shortly most 
of the Regiments were sent to their several Plantations as it fell to them by 
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thousand men, who quartered and established themselves upon 
all the ranches and farms of Guatibacoa, without meeting with any 
resistance. 

They planted beans and chickpease and other vegetables which 
they brought with them. They cultivated tobacco. They cleaned 
up the yuca fields, killing and curing meat, to send to sell in the 
town. They prize tallow and eat it as we do bacon. They brought 
branding-irons, with which they branded the horses, marking them 
with what irons they chose, as though in ownership of them in 
England or Scotland ! They eat green fruit as readily as ripe. 
General Robert was informed that his captains, colonels and other 
officers had taken possession of all the farms and ranches and were 
working on them with their men. 

And with twelve of the best ships of the fleet and a colonel in 
whom he had confidence, he 1 departed between two days, as the 

lot. I press’d again for Bread, but it was answered the Men must work or 
rott.”—Venables, Narrative, p. 47. 

“ I had ordered the Officers to sit Constantly to order the quartering 
of the Army, and to put them into Plantations.”— Ibid., p. 61. 

“ St. Iago on Jamaica, June 15, 1655.—. . . The land is devided among 
the regiments. . . .”—Anonymous relation, Narrative, p. 140. 

“ Now our Armie did begin to share the Land and plantations. . . .”— 
Whistler, Narrative, p. 166. 

“ . . . A Colony, the work I was sent about, was effected.”—Venables 
Narrative, p. 103. 

Only a student of Spanish documents, particularly those of the sixteenth 
century, referring to Spanish conquests in the western hemisphere, can 
appreciate how wisely in the midst of disgraceful laxities, the English were 
acting, after all. ”... Officers to sit Constantly to order the . . . 
Army . . . into Plantations. Our Armie . . . did share the Land . . . 
A Colony . . . was affected.” Necessity spurred (“. . . . Men must work 
or rott. . . .”) as necessity has a way of forcing humanity forward ; but this 
policy, which doubtless seemed to all to be the obvious, the only course to 
pursue, was the flowering of a genius which has built the British empire to 
endure. Simple wisdom it was—the great things are invariably simple 
things—simple wisdom, that Spain could not, and cannot acquire. “ . . . 
Work or rott ! ” Plant or starve ! 

1 Castilla does not seem to distinguish between Penn and Venables, or, 
indeed, to have known that the English expedition had two commanders. 
Penn cleared for England on June 25 ( Memorials, II, p. 126 ; eleven vessels 
are listed as departing at that time) and Goodson was commissioned to 
command the squadron left at Jamaica—“ those desired to stay were all 
the English frigates ” (Ibid., pp. 104, 114). 

Venables also returned to England, clearing in July. Colonel Buller 
accompanied him. Major General Fortescue succeeded him in his command 
( Narrative, pp. 66-7, 104, 140, 141). 
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saying goes. By the time his following concluded that he had 
gone out upon some enterprise, he had arrived in Plymouth, where 
the Protector arrested him and his colonel, 1 for having failed to do 
their duty. It is understood that he will hang them for the rout 
at Santo Domingo in La Espanola. The colonels took turns in 
command, although, as many prisoners have deposed, they are all 
divided among themselves and the infantry discontented, because 
it has received no pay at all since arrival in the island, and is given 
very scanty rations. 

The enemy diligently sought to learn where our maestre de campo 
and the rich people were, making use, to this end, of information 
furnished by certain fugitive negroes and by the English from 
General William Jackson's fleet who remained in this island, recon¬ 
ciled to our Holy Mother Church (they were domiciled in this town, 
most of them married). One of these Englishman was married 
to a slave belonging to dona Joana de Fuentes, a rich widow. 2 He 
offered to capture her, as in fact a troop of the English who were 
at Guatibacoa did capture her, her nephew, don Inigo de Fuentes, 
dona Catalina Tello, sister of the accountant, don Geronimo Tello, 
with other persons and some slave women ; all the rest fled to the 
bush. They demanded money and jewels of dona Joana and sent 
her nephew don Inigo for them. He returned, and they divided 
the spoil on the road between a captain, a lieutenant and an ensign, 
giving don Inigo a silver saltcellar and an opportunity to make his 
escape, which he took. Afterwards, another enemy troop went to 
the Anaguani ranch, whither many persons had withdrawn, but 
these, warned by their outguards, escaped into safety, and the 
Englishman was left, tired and befooled, having found neither 
plunder nor food, in more than twenty leagues of journey there and 
back. 

From that time forward many of our people kept crossing to 
Santiago de Cuba 3 in launches and canoes ; to embark they came 
down to the north coast over very difficult roads, whereon some dead 

1 Penn and Venables were both sent to the tower, but presently released 
{Memorials, II, pp. 136, 142 ; Narrative, pp. 77, 86). 

2 “ Wee have taken ... a rich fat woman, the richest of the country. 

. . —Anonymous relation, Narrative, p. 140. 

3 The rainy season had now set in. To remain in the bush had become 
serious hardship. Not all the Spaniards who were unwilling to endure it, 
left for Cuba : not a few surrendered. Compare Narrative, pp. 47, Letter 
to Thurloe ; 140-1. The English soon deported their seventy prisoners, 
probably because food was very scarce. 
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were left. Although the Englishman knows that the citizens 
are departing to Santiago de Cuba, as I have said, in launches 
and canoes, and he patrols that coast every month with a hulk 
and launches and a pinnace, burning some of these vessels, and 
plundering others, robbing also the persons on board, nevertheless 
he does not regret that the island be so emptied, for he does not 
take efficacious measures to prevent it, by anchoring pinnaces and 
launches for this purpose in north coast ports, whereas he does 
carefully patrol ah the south coast, from Morante point to El 
Negrillo, 1 with vessels both large and small, basing this patrol on 
Port Pereda, because there are many head of horned cattle and 
horses on its pasture lands. 

The enemy came with two large ships and two pinnaces and on 
the beach of the Manati 2 cattle range landed a hundred and sixty 
men. The vessels passed Pereda as though bound for the port of 
Lobato or El Negrillo. With English John, an apostate, and 
Corrapacho, a negro slave belonging to Captain Caspar de Acosta, 
whom they carried along as guides, the men who landed at Manati 
marched all that night, to Pereda ranch, which is three or four 
leagues from where the infantry disembarked. The enemy travelled 
all that night and at daybreak being thirsty, halted at Laguna 
Sucia (Dirty Lake) ; if they had not made this stop they would 
have nabbed Fernando de Castaneda, three sons of his, with some 
slaves, and a lot of people who had come to get meat for their 
barracks and camps. As it was, the Englishman did nab all the 
clothing and saddles, but without catching any person, for they 
all jumped out of bed, just as they were, at the first cry that the 
English were coming. They were three days at this ranch, at the 
end of which time, one dawn, they marched on the Jaguaytabo 
ranches, and the Caobana ranch, where they understood that the 
maestre de campo, don Francisco de Proenza, was. The enemy 
wanted to lay hands on him, judging that with him captured and 
killed, they would become absolute masters of the island. 

1 1 .e. from South East Point to South Negril. The editor is not prepared 
to identify Port Pereda. It is shown on a map preserved at Seville and 
might be Black River. ,. 

2 Neither does the editor consider it safe to attempt to identify Manati, 
Lobato, Laguna Sucia, Jaguaytabo, Caobana ranch and river, etc., here 
mentioned. Evidently through August and September of 1655, the English 
made the Spaniards uncomfortable in their retreats in south-western Jamaica. 
Compare Barrington's remarks made in March following (Seventh Report, 
P- 575 )- 
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The Caobana river is one of the largest and deepest in the island. 
It is crossed by canoe at the ranch ford, beasts of burden swimming, 
and there is always danger to some of them, both because of the 
river's rapid current and also because of the numerous alligators. 
Those of our people who were at the ranch and in its vicinity, had 
thrown up breast works at the ford, with hides, to defend it if the 
enemy should seek to cross. Our maestre de campo had been there 
two days before, seen the place, and made ready for the occasion, 
which presented itself on the 16th (?) of August. On that day, with 
fifteen firearms and the favour of God, our men defended themselves 
from morning until afternoon, when the enemy retired, having lost 
more than twenty Englishmen killed, and a larger number wounded, 
who died afterwards. 

The enemy retired to Port Pereda and thence despatched two 
ships to fetch reinforcements to that port. From Guatibacoa six 
hundred men were sent, and on the 6th (?) of September the enemy 
again marched against the Caobana ranch with the main body of 
his forces. He bordered the river with soldiers, from the ford at 
the Jaguatabo ranch to that of Caobana (one ford is a short league 
distant from the other). In the former place our people had a 
breast work with six men, because, although pack animals cannot 
pass, the river there can be crossed by rafts, which are readily made 
of palms and other wood, to be had along the river bank, but, if 
disputed, such crossing is impossible, since a few can withstand 
many there. Our people had scouts posted to watch the enemy 
over the distance between these fords. Over all that league the 
English raised a great rumpus, cutting timber and beating drums 
to divert our people, who, at the Caobana ford, with thirty firearms 
defended themselves valiantly, so that the enemy was unable to 
cross the river either on foot or on horseback. So they fought for 
more than four hours, until a scout came in to report that more 
than thirty English had crossed the river and many others were 
crossing, on palm rafts. 

This warning arrived just as an Englishman, lodged in a tree, 
at the ford, had wounded the beneficiado, Gabriel Benito de Varona, 
curate rector of the Holy Collegiate church of this island, in the 
arm. This curate was present in the breastworks, exposed to all 
danger, animating and exhorting our people to the defense of our 
Holy Catholic Faith. He died of this wound a few days later. 
Brief role, indeed, for the praise of this blessed priest, who gloriously 
left room for pens to celebrate his piety and zeal for good, in defense 
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of his Church, and service of both majesties ! Certainly the Divine 
Majesty will have placed him upon the empurpled seats of the 
martyrs ! 

I retired from the works with the rest, all worthy of great rewards. 
Especially noteworthy was the care and diligence of the licenciado, 
Toribio de Llanes, presbyter, who upon these two occasions showed 
his spiritual and temporal good courage, confessing and inspiriting 
our men to fulfil their duties as soldiers. 

Don Francisco Cartagena de Leiva, treasurer of the Holy Crusade, 
and don Bias de Figueredo Ysassi, encouraged our people (like good 
leaders), as did Sargento Diego de Torres, native of the city of 
Cartagena, who, while distributing powder and bullets among his 
followers, employed his own gallantly; so, also, the ensign, Roque 
Martinez de Munera, a son of his (named Diego Roque), don 
Geronimo de Fuentes and his brother, don Gaspar Romano, Captain 
don Joseph Pavon, and a slave of his. This slave, a creole named 
Diego Pimienta, in these combats showed how greatly does virtue 
adorn the individual, and how diversity of color is no obstacle to 
nobility of blood, and worth. He was a fine marksman, and did 
not waste a shot; whenever he fired, he indicated his mark, saying 
to his comrades : “ That Englishman drops now.” Antonio de 
Safinas and his step-children used their ammunition to good effect, 
as did many others, whose names I do not know ; but I do know 
that they deserve reward. They killed more than forty of the 
enemy, among them some military officers. 

The enemy entered the ranch. He was there five days, at the 
end of which he departed to Port Pereda. He got out of this 
ranch no profit but the capture of the wife of Sargento Diego de 
Torres and another poor woman. He lost, however, heavily 
indeed. 

It was noticeable that from the time that the enemy came down 
upon Caobana ranch, the plague 1 began to afflict him, and the 
people of the island, in the bush, with the contagion of fevers, cold 
pains and fevers, phrensies or madness, carbuncles, swellings (in 
such manner that men and women puffed up like hogsheads, of 
this malady), and almost none escaped dysentery. Furthermore, 
there was no treatment available but Heaven's own. Wherefore 

1 Compare with English accounts of the sicknesses which afflicted the 
invaders, especially the Barrington Letters, Seventh Report, p. 574 ; Narra¬ 
tive, pp. 142, 156, etc., etc., etc. 
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the most died, intestate and without preparing their consciences, 
although it is true that “ Ubi cumque fueris presto tibi est et altare 
et cultur et victima es, ubicumque fueris potes eligere altare/ 
according to the statement of the glorious Chrysostomos, homily 
Anna, Vol. 6. In all the obligation conscience feels with respect 
to a third party’s right, or its satisfaction, God desires that it spring 
from us, by way either of restitution or pardon, since “non 
dimititur peccatum nisi restituatur ablatum. ’ ’ There was no notary, 
no paper, no witnesses. Men died like brute beasts. This is not so 
serious for those who have lived like beasts, obdurate in offenses 
against the Divine Majesty which “ Lento enim gradu ad vindictum 
sui diuina procedit ira, tarditatemque suplitii grauitate compensate 
So wrote Valerianus Maximus, book I., chapter 2. 

Many of our people who crossed water, in Santiago de Cuba and 
Bayamo demanding benefit of clergy, are buried in the churches 
there. Those whom the virulence of the plague spared, suffered 
from pests sticks, horselice, scurvy, nits, mosquitoes (the bite of 
which poisoned the part of the body bitten), niguas, lice—to such 
extent that every faithful Christian was forced to look like a galley- 
slave, because with their filthy brood they nested in brows, beard 
and lashes. There was no relief from so great misfortune : men, 
women and children presented the appearance of lepers ! “ Et 

tantum miseres irasci numina possunt,” Lucanus wrote (lib. 3, de 
bell. Pharsal.), who previously had remarked “ seruat multos 
fortuna nocentes/' 

More than a thousand five hundred persons have died of this 
plague and pests in this island, and in Cuba ; and the truth is that 
here many died of hunger. The contagion raged fiercely among 
the English in the town and country, where were more than three 
thousand men, according to the depositions of prisoners who were 
present when musters were taken, and say that they saw the rolls. 
On the farm belonging to Captain Juan Rodriguez Pabon thirty 
English were found dead, clad and booted; and so were others 
found, on other farms, especially on the Guatibacoa ranches, where 
there were most troops, around the watering places. To-day many 
die suddenly aboard the ships, resort to vinegar proving of no avail 
to them. 

Some prisoners have deposed that many vessels are coming from 
Barbadoes and Saint Christopher’s to buy us. They sell us in 
exchange for merchandise, or for silver at a hundred pesos the man 
or woman. Other prisoners deny this, which is confirmed by the 
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instance of 125 prisoners they brought from Rio de la Hacha, 1 and 
keep confined in their ships, whereas they could have set them 
ashore upon the coasts of the island of Cuba or elsewhere. 

During the flight 2 from the contagion in the month of October 
there appeared in Port Pereda a ship, Juan de la Pena, captain, 
laden with tobacco, which was en route from the port of Trinidad 
to that of the city of Cartagena. He learned the miserable condition 
of the island and on arriving in said city of Cartagena, informed his 
lordship, the maestre de campo, don Pedro Zapata, governor and 
captain general in that city, who, providing magnificently for the 
emergency, in all haste despatched a ship belonging to Captain don 
Nicolas de Quinones (who liberally proffered it), with much maize, 
cazabe, wine, vinegar and salt, of which there was very great lack, 
since for many days nearly all the residents and their families had 
been eating without salt (sufficient occasion for infection). He also 
sent powder, bullets and match, lances, shovels and machetes, all 
which were received in the port of Pozo de Ayron, on the south 
coast. It was received by the persons who distributed it, and 
stored the munitions. This was the one and only cordial for the 
afflicted. With this, his lordship wrote to our maestre de campo, 
don Francisco de Proenza. He answered that letter, and sent to 
his lordship Nicholas Paine, the Englishman, interpreter, above 
mentioned, whom the governor at Santiago de Cuba sent instead 
to the captain general at Havana. 

The maestre de campo, don Francisco de Proenza, was incapaci¬ 
tated for the campaign, because he was almost blind, suffered chills 
and fevers, and had a fistula in one leg, which gave him great pain. 

1 Compare Narrative, pp. 142-3. 

2 Documents at Seville show that the Spaniards withdrew to the north 

coast, where it would appear that an estate owned by don Francisco de 
Leiva Ysassi (possibly near the port called Santa Ana) became their head¬ 
quarters, largely because his generosity there sheltered don Francisco de 
Proenza (see p. 27). Communication was established with don Pedro 
de Bayona, governor at Santiago de Cuba, whose conduct with respect to 
Jamaica justified the accusation made later that he had waged more war 
than the English upon his most Catholic majesty’s subjects in that dis¬ 
tracted island. _ 

As here indicated, the first assistance they received came from don Pedro 
Zapata, governor of Cartagena. He learned of their situation in October ; 
in December the supplies and munitions which he sent, were landed upon 
the south coast { A. de I., 54-3-29, the council for Indies to the crown, May 17, 
1657). He sent further relief in April, which, however, seems never to have 
reached its destination (Ibid.). 
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In order that the English might nevertheless be checked, by realiza¬ 
tion that there was some one in the island to prick, assault and keep 
them in arms day and night, to be his general lieutenant and military 
governor of this island, to the government of which he had succeeded 
upon the death of Governor don Juan Ramirez de Orellana, he 
named the sargento mayor, don Cristobal Ysassi, 1 a person possessed 
of qualities demanded by this occasion, and for the handling of 
others, greater, since in many before this, being captain of horse, 
he has given proofs of his valor. To this the beaches of the Ayala 
and Pereda coasts bear witness : on the former, with a lance, he 
killed Captain Martinez, who was escorted at twenty paces by forty 
soldiers, and on the latter, Captain Pedro. The first was an 
Englishman, and the second a Frenchman, both great pirates. 
Our maestre de campo named Captain don Cristobal de Leiva Ysassi 
to be sargento mayor. He was the only son of Captain don 
Francisco de Leiva Ysassi, familiar and high sheriff of the Holy 
Office in this island, who consecrated him to both majesties, in 
defense of his country. In worldly goods, none equalls him, and 
in matter of spiritual gifts, he should be very grateful to his Maker. 
At present, they are in the Porras country, where they have 
established headquarters. 2 

1 Ramirez’s promotion of Cristobal Ysassi Arnaldo, from sargento mayor 
to be his teniente de maestre de campo, in immediate command of the cam¬ 
paign, doubtless aroused considerable jealousy, as the narrative here indi¬ 
cates^ It made the defense of Jamaica entirely a family affair (for Proenza, 
Ysassi and the Leivas were inter-related by blood and marriage), especially 
when Ysassi preferred his nephew, don Cristobal de Leiva (later killed in 
action) to be his second, i.e. sargento mayor. 

Governor Ramirez died at sea off Campeche at the end of September, 
i6 55 (A- de I., 54-3-29, don Francisco de Bazan to the crown, Merida’ 
September 29, 1655). Proenza had been de facto governor for months pre¬ 
ceding. It is not logical to suppose that he had awaited news of the gover¬ 
nor’s death to name his lieutenant : Castilla is here merely forestalling any 
charge that he had not the right to make this much resented appointment. 

2 The arrival of the first relief, from Cartagena, in December, 1655, was 

the end of the first period into_ which the history of Spanish resistance to 
the English occupation of Jamaica seems to fall. The second period opened 
m March, 1656, when Ysassi, newly promoted, left the north coast for the 
south, to take possession of said relief and so strengthened, to carry the war 
into the enemy’s country. Two excellent letters of his, which parallel the 
Castilla narrative of subsequent events, have been preserved in the Archives 
of the Indies : 54-3-29, don Cristobal Ysassi Arnaldo to don Bias, his 
brother at Santiago de Cuba, written from Manatines in Jamaica, April 3, 
3:656 , don Cristobal Ysassi Arnaldo to don Pedro Zapata, from Jamaica 
June 25, 1656. ' 
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From here Lieutenant don Cristobal Ysassi set out with his 
sargento mayor, don Cristobal de Leiva Ysassi, accompanied by 
thirty foot. These were two skeleton companies which he had 
raised, by virtue of the faculty his commission conferred upon him, 
so to do when necessity should demand, for the captains of the 
militia companies had crossed to Cuba, with the rest of the militia 
officers. As a man face to face with the enemy, and with the 
citizens, he would select persons satisfactory to him to fill these 
posts, as the actual situation might require. It is t.ie existing 
situation which must limit or expand the law, since, once past, it 
is difficult to seize Opportunity’s locks, as Doctor Silvera sang 
sonorously in his Maccabeus (book 4), when the enemies of God’s 
people attacked upon a holy day, and their leader, zealous both 
for the law and for the defense of his country, spoke : 

" Let us stretch the law, since we know 
That virtue is endangered by extremes.” 

In every sally and assault the lieutenant could not send to the 
maestre de campo for special authority to name leaders and captains 
for the enterprizes it might be convenient to undertake, they being 
more than twenty-five leagues apart. I remark this, because the 
lieutenant, don Cristobal de Ysassi, gave a captain’s commission 
to Ensign Antonio de Leon, commanding his company, and to 
Diego Sanchez de Santaella, active in defense of his country, and 
I understand that there has been comment 1 concerning his delegated 
authority to do so. Some thought it should be limited, when the 
situation demanded that it be extended. This is rather legal nicety 
than consideration of existing circumstances, an appreciation of 
which is so greatly to the advantage of both majesties. 

To continue, then. The lieutenant with these two captains, each 
having with him a skeleton company of fifteen men, and fifteen 
negroes belonging to private citizens (these slaves have withdrawn 
from their owners and reside in strong places which they call 
palenques [stockades], marched on the district of the Anaya 
ranches, 2 at which watering place he killed eighteen Englishmen 
with their leader who was a sargent. This encounter struck such 

1 Petty dissension distracted the Spanish camp ; with the later arrival 
of regular forces, jealousies among the officers augmented, culminating, 
eventually, in disaster to his most Catholic majesty’s arms. 

2 See p. 10, note 3. 
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terror to the rest in those parts and on those farms, that they 
afterwards retired in all haste, abandoning what they had planted, 
and their blockhouses, which they had erected to protect themselves 
against us. He stripped the dead men of the arms, pikes and 
munitions they carried, and proceeded to the town, at nightfall 
arriving without being discovered by the enemy’s sentries and 
outposts. The men halted; they were wearied, having walked 
nearly ten leagues that day. 

The lieutenant told them that, in the meantime, with his sargento 
mayor, don Christobal de Leiva Ysassi, and his adjutant, Gomez de 
Posada, and Diego de Medina, and the negroes of the stockade, 
he was going that night to the promontory (more than three leagues 
distant) which overlooks the sea, in order to satisfy himself, in the 
morning, as to what ships the enemy had, and whether he was 
fortifying himself on Careen Key 1 (which is a point at the entrance 
to the port) or on the beach of the harbour. He ordered the 
captains to lie in ambush on the roads leading up from the districts 
called Los Angeles and Guanaboa, and to try to make some effective 
attacks upon the enemy coming and going between said farms 
and the town. He gave them a rendezvous where they were to 
meet the following night, and so left for the headland, whence with 
his own eyes he satisfied himself as to the ships in the port and the 
buildings on Careen Key. The lieutenant and sargento mayor came 
down from the promontory with their men, and, advancing along 
the way from the port to the town, they went into ambush in the 
bush, that they might not be seen, and awaited an opportunity 
to play into good luck against the English coming and going. They 
detailed look-outs toward the town and toward the port. 

Shortly afterwards a scout returned and reported that from the 
sea five or six men were approaching on horseback, and that a short 
distance behind came a loaded cart drawn by horses. The lieutenant 
and sargento mayor and the adjutant, Gomez de Posada, and Diego 
de Medina, made ready to attack the mounted men, ordering the 
negroes to accommodate the cartdriver and cart. Hardly had the 
riders reached the place where the Spaniards waited, than their 
souls abandoned their bodies. The horse of one who was lanced 
carried him into the bush, the horse curvetting and the man crying 
aloud, in demand of hindrances to his soul’s departure. He died 

1 1 .e. on the site of Apostles Battery. The promontory mentioned was 
the Hill, opposite. See map, opp. p. 82, Jamaica under the Spaniards. 
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later, of the wound. One of these Englishmen was a captain. He 
had his commission in his purse, with a seal, 1 on which were cut the 
three French fleurs de lis and a crown. While this was occurring, 
the negroes took care of the cart in the bush, lightening it of many 
sacks of flour and other things it was conveying, as they also 
lightened the cartman’s soul of his body. They hid the dead in the 
bush. The trail of blood remained in the road, which three other 
carts, and some persons on foot and mounted, who were escorting 
these, stopped to consider with astonishment. The lieu tenant hid 
at a distance from that place, until nightfall. 

That same day, in the afternoon, our captains, Antonio de Leon 
and Diego Sanchez de Sanctaella, being in ambush, the look-out 
whom they had stationed on the Angeles road, reported that a large 
troop of English, foot and horse, were advancing toward the town. 
It was then about vespers. Our men fell upon them, killing twenty- 
two English. The rest, abandoning the burdens they were carrying, 
returned, fleeing, along the road they had travelled. They joined 
the general’s (or president’s) company. Both then halted, convinced 
that it was the wrath of God which had fallen upon them, to which 
conclusion the fact that it was night added not a little, for our 
Sovereign Lord had arranged it all. 

With the booty our people marched to the rendezvous given 
them by the lieutenant maestre de campo, whence arriving next 
day at headquarters, the plunder was parcelled out. The preference 
was given to the Licenciado Juan Munoz, presbyter, chaplain to 
our people, who accompanied them on foot, showing great zeal in 
the service of both majesties. The negroes of the stockade got their 
share, whither they returned, very well satisfied, offering the 
lieutenant and sargento mayor to serve on any subsequent occasion, 
in larger number. 

2 When the lieutenant, don Cristobal Ysassi, and the sargento 
mayor, went to meet the captains at the rendezvous, they passed 
by the outskirts of the town, and burned three buhios or straw huts, 
to which conflagration the general and colonels and all the in¬ 
fantry came running, not comprehending who could have set fire 
to those houses—certainly not realizing that they were the same 
aggressors who had done the damage at Cardenas, on the high- 

1 In the margin and in a hand not the author’s are the words “It is here. 
Evidently the seal described at one time accompanied this document. 

2 “ Also ” in the margin, in another hand. 
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way to the sea, and on the Angeles road. To remedy which the 
president ordered carts and loads escorted thereafter by fifty 
soldiers, no hauling to be done in any other fashion. 

Forty or fifty days later, the lieutenant went forth to raid the 
countryside and ranches to which the enemy had withdrawn. As 
scouts he sent out the adjutant, Gomez de Posada, and Francisco 
de Acosta, from the ranks. They were followed by Captain Leon, 
expert in his knowledge of the country, its roads and waste. Ten 
English, returning from a round-up, saw them and laid an ambus¬ 
cade ; when the Spaniards arrived within gunshot, they killed the 
adjutant, Gomez de Posada, and Francisco de Acosta, and put two 
bullets into one of Captain Leon’s arms. At sound of the firing, 
others of our men arrived and presently killed the English. 
They learned that a squadron of two hundred and fifty foot 
and eighty horse was coming. With the lieutenant, our men 
halted and watched these people, fearful lest they go to our base 
and catch the women and persons who were in charge of their 
supply. 

In the meantime, all the blockhouses the enemy had in that 
district were burned. In this, had nothing else been accomplished 
in this sally, a great service had been rendered his majesty, since 
from their cover a few enemies could prejudice many of our people, 
without our being able to offend, especially since we had no artillery 
nor powder nor bullets except what his lordship, the maestre de 
campo, don Pedro Zapata, had supplied us, like a sea of generosity 
and abyss of pity—Mare magnificentae et abismus misericordae ” 
—words with which Nicetas in his Manual describes the liberality 
of the emperor, Comnemus, which, properly, without fear of being 
accused of flattery, I here repeat, applying them to this prince, 
in this relation, since, in imitation of God Himself, he cared for this 
island, although it was not within his jurisdiction so to succor it. 
I clearly recall the words of the glorious Nacianzian theologian, 
addressed in the 27th oration to his emperors, which truly his 
lordship carries into effect with respect to those within his jurisdic¬ 
tion and to those without it: “ Subditis vestris deos vos prebete.” 
The saint qualifies his opinion, continuing : " Liceat enim audacius 
alicuid dicere.” Pliny praises this solicitude among the successful 
policies of the emperor Trajan, when he says to him : “ Transit in 
alienas prouincias prouidentia tua ” (" Not only dost thou strengthen 
the weakness of thy empire, but thy careful providence extends 
to extraneous provinces ”). 
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Lately, the maestre de campo, don Francisco de Proenza, despite 
his obvious and serious illnesses, has stayed on, in this bush, exposed 
to heaven’s clemency and to immediate danger from the enemy, 
awaiting relief from his majesty. He is the honored guest of 
Captain don Francisco de Leiva Ysassi, familiar and high sheriff 
of the Holy Office (as has been said) who, at his own expense, built 
upon this north coast a bark, thirteen varas keel, in which he sent 
dona Lorenza Ysassi, his wife, and dona Inez de Leiva y Espinoza, 
wife of the maestre de campo, with their children and dependents, 
across to the city of Santiago de Cuba. This vessel is of great 
service to his majesty, since free of charge it fetches and carries 
news of the campaign against the enemy. Also the governor of 
that city takes particular pains to inform the maestre de campo 
and his lieutenant of news from Spain, exhorting and instructing 
them as he deems necessary to the defense of the island, and 
procuring relief from the captain general at Havana. 

Many poor men and women come from the south coast, and from 
this north coast, to avail themselves of the charity of the high 
sheriff of the Holy Office, who maintains them and gathers them into 
his barracks with right good will. In addition to this work of 
charity, he orders the poor transported to Cuba gratuitously. The 
maestre de campo and this gentleman have graven in their hearts 
Egesipus’ celebrated maxim (Lib. I, cap. 45, excid. Hierosol.) : 
“ Mori pro lege patria insigne est immortalitatis.” The former has 
relegated to second place his health (without which what good can 
be ?), and, what is more, his eyesight. I refer to Tobias. And 
the latter has given up an only son, together with much property 
which God has given him, on which he might have lived in a 
garrisoned city, removed from the dangers to which both of these 
men are liable every hour. For it is necessary continuously to 
keep look-outs posted by land and sea, since, as has been said, the 
enemy has appeared on diverse occasions in both quarters, always 
doing damage, despite the fact that nearly all the noble and rich 
have crossed to Santiago de Cuba, with the captains and military 
officers, truly overwhelmed by the enemy’s great strength on sea 
and land. The spirit of our people has been checked by the 
embarrassment their wives and daughters constituted. These obli¬ 
gations made safe, they might have returned to defend their country, 
as bravely they have done on other occasions, that they may not 
have said to them what another old man, citizen of Athens, said to 
the Athenians, considering them remiss in their duty: " Athennienses 

17 
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quid rectum sit sinent, sed id facere negligunt. So writes Valerius 
Maximus (lib. 4, cap. 5), and I repeat it, considering that “ dulce 
et decorum est pro patria mori.” 

Our dead, killed by the English, are don Manuel de Malmazeda ; 
Juan Crespin; the beneficiary, Gabriel Benito de Varona ; the 
adjutant, Juan de Gomez de Posada; Francisco de Acosta ; and 
some negroes. The English entertain a marked aversion to the 
negroes, because they have been unable to reduce them to their 
following. 

While I was writing this, which was the last, there arrived on th is 
coast and in this district, the adjutant, Juan Francisco, sent by the 
lieutenant maestre de campo to the maestre de campo, with news 
and five English prisoners, that he may forward them to the governor 
at Santiago de Cuba and to his lordship, the maestre de campo, don 
Pedro Zapata, to the city of Cartagena. These prisoners are an 
ensign on active service, German by birth, Lutheran in religion, a 
retired captain, a retired adjutant, and two privates. This ensign 
thrust his captain twice with a rapier and the president sen¬ 
tenced him to death by hanging That night his four comrades 
took him from the jail, and, making for the bush, they went to 
seek the protection of the lieutenant maestre de campo. 

The ensign deposes 1 that, after having arrested Robert Ven¬ 
ables and his colonel, who accompanied him, because they did not 
do their duty, which was to besiege the city of Santo Domingo, Oliver 
Cromwell, his Protector, sent a general's commission, to command 
by land and sea, to Sedgwick, 2 retired captain, but owner of a great 
galleon of the fleet. He used it three days, at the end of which 
time he abandoned the office and this life by way of the pestilence, 
swelled up like a barrel. The colonels then elected a president in 
the person of Edward, 3 one of the colonels. 

This ensign declares that the enemy is careening the ships in 
which they went to Rio de la Hacha, making ready, according to 
report in the island, to go to the mainland. He says that in Santo 
Domingo the English general lost two thousand men, killed, and 
that there he killed the horses and buried the munitions and baggage. 

1 In the margin and in a hand not the author’s is the note " Deposition 
is in its place.” 

2 Major General Robert Sedgwick, who arrived in Jamaica, October 1, 
and died May 24. 

3 Edward Doyley, later general, and regularly commissioned (February 8, 
1661) to be first English governor of Jamaica. 
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He says also that in similar fashion he buried a bronze mortar which 
fired a two hundred-pound grenade or shot; he left it behind 
because their haste was great to get to their ships, and the fear 
that accompanied them even greater. He states that a fleet of 
twelve ships, or galleons, cleared and went to Rio de la Hacha, 
burned and sacked the town, and brought off 125 prisoners ; among 
whom he says he saw a priest and a Franciscan friar. 

He says that his Protector wrote to the general if the people of 
Jamaica troubled him, to retire to the port and bum the town ; 
and that although he wrote to Barbadoes and Saint Christopher’s 
for settlers for Jamaica, none have cared or care to come. He 
declares that on the point of Careen Key there is a little fort with 
four bronze cannon, thirty-six pounders, and two iron, eighteen 
pounders ; that on the harbor shore they have planted twelve guns 
trained on the road to town ; that at the bridge they are building 
a masonry fort commanding the road to the port of Esquivel; that 
the fleet which went to Rio de la Hacha lost the admiral, which 
carried sixty guns (forty-eight bronze and the rest, iron) and the 
galleon (it carried fifty guns, bronze and iron) ; that it is understood 
that ten Dunkirk frigates which cleared from the coast of Santo 
Domingo, inflicted this loss, which the English have felt deeply. 

This ensign also declares that the president, Edward, 1 sends a 
letter to the lieutenant maestre de campo by the priest who was 
taken prisoner at Rio de la Hacha, offering him vessels in any port 
he may name, to convey him and his people wherever he may 
desire, those who embark to carry with them their slaves, money 
and clothing, in guarantee of which he will give hostages. 

These are the events of the past year, and of this year of ’56, up 
to to-day, July 5, 2 and although so prostrated and sick, for “ non 
habet in nobis iam noua plaga locum,” I find that I am one who 
has been present on these coasts, south and north, nearly fourteen 
months, few days less, and has seen and heard what I here relate 
in all truth, without fear of carping criticism, since obligations 
which I gratefully recognize compelled me to take pen in hand. 
God grant that the king’s relief may arrive, for the greater glory 
of His Divine Majesty. 

Sub correctione Sancte Matris Ecclesie omnia mea et ego. 

JULIANUS de CASTILLA (rubric). 

1 See p. 28, note 3. 2 Compare with heading of the document. 
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